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Ears and How they Reveal Character, Disposition, 
Disease and Longevity. 
By Jess1e ALLEN FOWLER. 
Ears are the side doors of the mind, People who read character from the 
and are next in importance to the eyes face, and look only at the eyes and 


as inlets to the mind; they take note nose, without looking at the ears, pass 
of what is going on around and be- many valuable points concerning char- 





KING EDWARD’S EAR. QUEEN ALEXANDRA’S EAR. 
QUEEN VICTORIA’S EAR. 


hind, while the eyes make us acquaint- acter, disposition, disease, and the 
ed with what is taking place in front. probable length of life. There is very 
Ears were made for hearing, and the little literature on ears, though every 
larger the ear the better the hearing. other feature of the face has been 
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minutely described, and we believe 
that this is partly due to the apathy 
shown in regard to the importance of 
this feature of the face. One reason 
why the ear has not been so universal- 
ly studied as the nose, lies possibly in 
the fact that the ear is not, like the 
nose, for example, indicative of any 
distinctive racial form. We have not 
yet found the Roman, Grecian, or 
Ethiopian ear; but as a_ student of 
Physiognomy, when traveling in dif- 





DIAGRAM OF THE EAR. 


ferent parts of the world, I have 
found much to interest the general 
reader on this subject. Charles Lamb 
hesitates not to boast of his delicate 
side-intelligencers, neither envying 
the mule for his plenty nor the mole 
for his exactness. Julius Cesar made 
reference to this feature when he 
said: “Friends, Romans, Countrymen, 
lend me your ears.” 

By comparative study, our experi- 
ence has led us to see that there is a 
great deal of difference manifested in 
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No. 1. QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 


the curves of the ear, and even in the 
two ears of one person, as well as in 
the ears of different members of one 
family. The right ear resembles the 
father, or masculine ancestor, while 
the left ear resembles the mother, or 
feminine ancestor. 
THE PHYSIOLOGY OF THE EAR. 

The Physiology of the Ear tells us 
that the outer curve is the Helix; the 
inner curve the Anti-Helix ; the open- 
ing next to the cheek the Tragus; the 
width of the opening the Anti-Tragus, 
which forms a kind of vestibule; the 
central cavity leading into the canal, 
the Concha; and the separate part at 
the bottom of the ear, the Lobe. In 
some persons the latter is joined to 
the side of the face, though in other 
people there is to be seen a distinct 
lobe separate from the face. When 
this lower lobe is deficient in develop- 
ment it indicates that there is a slen- 
der hold on life; while if the lobe is 
long and healthy in appearance, and 


Q: 


No. 2, ELLEN TERRY. 
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No. 3. MADAME ANTOINETTE 
STERLING. 


has considerable color, there is an in- 
dication of vitality and health. A thin 
Helix shows intelligence, and a thick 
Anti-Helix quick temper. <A _ per: 





No. 4. THE MARCHIONESS OF 
LONDONDERRY. 


son with an abridged Helix only needs 
time and opportunity to get on in the 
world. Seventy-five per cent. of the 
people known to the police courts, it 
is said, possess a prominent Helix. 
It must be borne in mind, however, 
that the sinister potentialities of the 





No. 5. MISS WINIFRED EMERY. 





No. 6. SIR FREDERICK LEIGH- 
TON. 


Anti-Helix are limited to the upper 
portion of the ear. In its proper 
sphere, just on a line with the Tragus, 
it is not only auspicious, but great. 





No. 7. BURNE-JONES. 


To illustrate this, we have only to 
mention such persons as Charles Dick- 
ens, Swinburne, John Stuart Mill, 
Cardinal Newman, and the Duke of 
Devonshire. There are some ears that 
present no Anti-Helix at all to speak 
of, as seen in the. ears of Patti, Mil- 





No. 8 M. JEAN DE RESZKE. 











No. 9. EDWARD LLOYD. 


lais, Father Ignatius and King Ed- 
ward of England. It may be urged 
that the combined psychic power 
wielded by the persons with a wide 
Helix is only another proof of the 
greatness of the thin Helix, the for- 
mer showing intuitive, and the latter 
reasoning capacity. 

There are three minute but beauti- 
fully formed bones of the ear, called 
the Malleus, or hammer ; the Incus, or 
anvil; and the Stapes, or stirrup. 
These bones are named after the 
shapes they bear, and are exquisitely 
formed. 


THE TEMPERAMENTS. 


If we divide the ear into three parts 
we shall see that the upper portion 
corresponds with the Mental or Nerv- 
ous Temperament; the middle portion 
corresponds with the Motive, Mechan- 
Bilious, 


ical, Osseous or Thoracic 
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No. 10. LORD RANDOLPH 


CHURCHILL. 


Temperament; while the lower por- 
tion corresponds with the Vital, San- 
guine, Lymphatic, Phlegmatic or Ab- 
dominal Temperament. 


THE MENTAL OR NERVOUS TEMPERA- 
MENT. 


The Mental or Nervous Tempera- 
ment, as fully explained in the Decem- 
ber issue, 1907, is expressed by a 
height above the opening, and persons 
having this type of ear are influenced 
by what they mentally comprehend, or 
can reason about. They do not take 
things for granted, but are studious, 
thoughtful and philosophic. We find 
that Gladstone, Cicero and Ignatius, 
among others, had this height of ear. 
THE MOTIVE OR MECHANICAL TEM- 

PERAMENT. 


If the ear is well developed in the 
central part, and is somewhat broad, 





MISS CHARLOTTE YONGE’S EAR. 


MR. EDWARD LLOYD’S EAR. 


MISS FORTESCUE’S EAR. 
PADEREWSKI’S EAR. 
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CAESAR’S EAR. 
CICERO’S EAR. 


we find that persons possessing such 
an ear have the Motive Temperament, 
and show capacity to adjust them- 
selves to active, outdoor, executive 
work. In fact, persons with this form 
of ear are enterprising, and believe in 
hustling over their work to accom- 
plish their end. Their cheek bones 
are high, as a rule, and they are osse- 
ous in build. They have the bilious 
organization, and the thoracic part of 
the body is quite prominently repre- 
sented, as in the case of Charles G. 
Bush, cartoonist for the New York 
World, who has also large Perceptive 
and Analytical Faculties; Red-Shirt, 
the fighting Chief of the Sioux In- 
dians; General Benjamin F. Tracy, 
who has a strong Motive or muscular 


MR. GLADSTONE’S EAR. 
SIR FRED'K LEIGHTON’S EAR. 


temperament; General Frederick D. 

Grant, and Jesse S. Anderson, among 

others. 

THE VITAL OR NUTRITIVE TEMPERA- 
MENT. 

When the lower division is well de- 
veloped, and the other portions less so, 
the individual shows that he has the 
power to generate vitality, and has a 
good hold on life. He often prefers 
doing indoor, sedentary work, or en- 
gaging in a literary occupation or pro- 
fessional labor, to hustling about 
among men or working in the open 
air. The nutritive and health-giving 
elements are strong in him, as in 
the case of Queen Victoria and Mr. 
Charles M. Jacobs, Chief Engineer of 
the Hudson River Tunnel, and the 





“OQUIDA’S” EAR. 
MR. THOS. HARDY’S EAR. 


MR. J. M. BARRIE’S EAR. 
REV. C. H. SPURGEON’S EAR. 














CARDINAL NEWMAN’S EAR. 
JOHN STUART MILL’S EAR. 


Hon. Grover Cleveland, who has a 
massive lower lobe to his ear; also 
Ex-Secretary Shaw, who has a good 
proportion of this section, and Mr. 
Theodore Sutro, among others. 

Of the external ear, we find there 
are many different kinds, as follows: 
THE LARGE EAR. 

The large ear is indicative of a 
plodding disposition. Persons pos- 
sessing this kind of ear accomplish 
what they set out to do. Such ears 


are found on the heads of men like 
Father Mathew, Peter Cooper, Sir Jo- 
siah Mason, of Birmingham, Eng- 
land; William Lloyd Garrison, Isaac 
T. Hopper, Thomas Garret, Horace 
Greeley, Abraham Lincoln, and Car- 
Among women, we 


dinal Newman. 
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ADELINA PATTI’S EAR. 
EX-SECRETARY SHAW’S EAR, 


find Elizabeth Cady Stanton, Miss Su- 
san B. Anthony, Mrs. Harriet Beech- 
er Stowe, Maria Mitchell, and Mrs. 
Julia Ward Howe have possessed 
large ears, and they have all shown 
great determination of character 
which has enabled them to carry 
through the work they undertook. 
THE SMALL EAR. 

The small ear indicates delicacy, 
and has been seen on the heads of 
such men as Girard, Astor, Roth- 
schild, and all persons of a delicate or- 
ganization. Mr. Thomas Hardy has 
an ear that is well rounded and clear- 
cut, with a moderately thin Helix and 
small Lobe; the Anti-Helix is promi- 
rent at the lower part. While Mr. 
Clark Russell's ear presents a curious 





MR. CLARK RUSSELL’S EAR. 
MR. JUSTIN McCARTHY’S EAR. 


Dr. OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES'’S EAR. 


FATHER IGNATIUS’S EAR. 


























. 
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MR. JESSE S. ANDERSON’S EAR. 
MR. THEO. SUTRO’S EAR. 
HON. WILLIAM ALLISON’S EAR. 


contrast, as it possesses a sharp angle 
in the upper right hand part of the 
curve, which is completely absent in 
the top of the ear possessed by Mr. J. 
M. Barrie, as this presents a direct 
slant from the upper right hand point 
of the curve, making it diametrically 
opposite in structure to that of Mr. 
Clark Russell. 
THE LONG EAR. 

The long ear, like that of Mr. 
Burne-Jones, indicates great tenacity. 
That of Mr. Jones, besides its length, 
indicates a small Concha which is able 
to hold delicate musical sounds. The 
length of the ear should correspond 
with the length of the nose and chin, 
and a long ear generally betokens long 
life. The ears of Queen Victoria, 
Queen Alexandra, Miss Ellen Terry, 
Miss Charlotte Yonge, Czsar and Ci- 
cero, as well as those of Hon. Wm. 


MR. CHARLES M. JACOBS’S EAR. 
MR. WALTER HENRY HALL’S 
EAR. 


Gladstone, Charles Dickens and John 
Stuart Mill, all possessed the advan- 
tage of being long, though they va- 
ried considerably in the curves and 
outlines. 

THE PROJECTING EAR. 

The projecting ears are adapted to 
receiving sounds, principally from be- 
fore rather than sounds that come 
from beliind. Mme. Antoinette Ster- 
ling, Father Ignatius and Mme. Ade- 
lina Patti possessed this kind of ear. 

THE FLATTENED EAR. 

Flattened ears that lie close to the 
head are more beautiful in their indi- 
cations than those that are projecting, 
but they are not so quick to gather 
sounds. Sir Frederick Leighton and 
Queen Alexandra have ears of this 
kind. 

POINTED AT THE TOP. 
The ear that is pointed at the top, 





GEN. BENJAMIN F. TRACY’S EAR. 
DR. CARLETON SIMON’S EAR. 
GEN. FRED D. GRANT'S EAR. 


PROF. WOODROW WILSON’S 
EAR. 


PROF. CHARLES A. BLANCH- 
ARD’S. EAR. 








No. 11. Short and Broad; _ indicates 
Energy, Force and Pluck; also good 
Digestion and Lung power. 
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No. 12. Long and Narrow; - indicates 
Long Life, Strength of Character 
and Tenacity. 


No. 13. A Large, Round Upper Curve; 
a Well Poised Character, but a De- 


fective Lower 


Lobe, indicating a 


Delicate Constitution. 


like that of Mr. Edward Lloyd, is one 
that illustrates great will power and 
determination of mind, as well as a 
plodding disposition, and one that 
conquers many difficulties. His was 
not a symmetrical ear, like that of the 
Rev. Charles H. Spurgeon, which was 
round and beautifully shaped in the 
upper curve; or like that of the 
grand old man of literature, Dr. Oli- 
ver Wendell Holmes, whose curve 
was one continuous arch from start to 
finish, and from these two differences 
we see much variation of character. 


THE SHORT LOWER LOBE. 


The ear that presents a short lower 
lobe, like that of Lord Randolph 
Churchill, introduces us to that type 
of individual who generally expends 
his energy faster than he generates it. 
In the case of the above-named per- 
son, he died before his time, though 
he was known for his brilliancy, wit 
and repartee. His ear was uneven in 
other respects, besides that it pos- 


sessed a small lower lobe, for it was 
irregular in its outer curve. His head 
was uneven in its formation, and al- 
though at one time he gave much 
promise of future attainment, he was 
unable to sustain himself through 
hard and continuous political work. 
In this ear of Lord Randolph Church- 
ill we see too small a lower lobe to in- 
dicate long life and vitality, and all the 
strength of the ear seems to be in the 
upper region above the orifice. There 
is quite a distinct curve upward, 
pointing towards Self-Esteem and 
Firmness; while it makes a distinct 
contrast with that of Mr. Burne- 
Jones, both in its Helix and Anti- 
Helix. 
THE ROUND TOP. 

Ears that are round at the top are 
indicative of well-developed moral 
faculties, such as are to be seen in 
Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes and the 
Rev. Charles H. Spurgeon, among 
others. Persons possessing such a 
curve to the ear indicate an evenly de- 
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veloped moral character. There is no 
great extreme expressed by such per- 
sons, no erratic temperament, no great 
surprise of conduct, nothing, in fact, 
that one could take exception to, and 
the faculties of Conscientiousness, 
Firmness, Hope, Spirituality, Venera- 
tion and Benevolence are all evenly 
expressed in a person possessing such 
a contour of ear. 
THE FLAT TOP. 

An ear that is flat across the top 
seldom accompanies the Vital Tem- 
perament, and in the ear of Burne- 
Jones, which we have already men- 
tioned, we find the Helix is almost 
straight across the top, instead of fol- 
lowing a curve, as in the case of 
Queen Victoria, Queen Alexandra, 
and the Marchioness of Londonderry. 
In Cardinal Newman’s ear we have a 
very good illustration of one that is 
almost square across the top, which 
indicates, owing to its height from 
the opening, a level head, and one 
about equally developed in the moral 
region. Where an ear is high, round, 
full, and still somewhat flattened, a 
combination of qualities will appear 
and be readily recognized in the char- 
acter, as compared with the person 


who possesses simply a round or a 

flat Helix. In the former case, the 

faculties above mentioned will be 

strongly accentuated, while in the lat- 

ter they will be only fully represented. 
THE CURVED HELIX. 

When the Helix, or outer edge, is 
curved from the point of contact with 
the cheek around the top and sides, 
until it reaches the lower lobe, we find 
a perfectly normal ear, and seldom is 
such an ear to be found. There is gen- 
erally some indication of weakness, 
intensity or strength of character 
which disturbs this line of beauty. We 
find in the ear of Clio, the French ac- 
tress, this beautiful symmetry or 
curve. In Cicero’s ear, the curve ex- 
tends from the opening around to the 
Tragus, but the part of the ear that 
is below this portion is irregular. 
There is masterfulness and uniform- 
ity expressed in his ear, as well as in- 
tellectuality of character. The ear is 
almost perpendicular, while that of 
Sir Frederick Leighton slants back, 
and is indicative of strong ambition. 
In Sir Frederick there was self-con- 
fidence expressed, which is a charac- 
teristic that is lacking in the ear of 
the Marchioness of Londonderry. 





No. 14. Broad Helix, indicating Ob- 
tuseness and Disposition to be Led 
rather than to Lead. 


No. 16. Broad Central Region; good 
Arterial Circulation and Evenness 
of Disposition. 


No. 15. Large Upper Lobe, indicating 
Strong Mind; Narrow Helix. 











No. 17. Small Upper Lobe, showing 
Weak Mental Temperament; De- 
cided Backward Slant; Showing Self- 
Esteem. 
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No. 19. Narrow Ear, Weak Motive 
Temperament; Upper Lobe Slants 
Forward, showing a Kindly Dis- 
position. 


No. 18. Strong Upper Lobe; Excellent 
Moral and Intellectual Capacity. 


THE PLAIN UNCURVED HELIX. 

An ear that shows a plain uncurved 
Helix, or outer edge, or very little 
Helix at all, like that of Adelina Patti, 
is indicative of intellectuality which 
is well sustained and under excellent 
control where the sentiments are acted 
upon, but ardor and enthusiasm are 
not so fully represented as in Queen 
Victoria, whose ear had a beautiful 
curve, or in that of Miss Fortescue. 
Another example of the lack of curve 
after the Helix leaves the upper por- 
tion, is that of the Duke of Devon- 
shire, whose ear is almost flat from 
the top down to the point, thus indi- 
cating a self-contained character, and 
one not much inclined to exert itself 
even to meet its highest opposition, 
or grasp its greatest opportunities. 
THE CURVED INNER EDGE, OR STRONG 

ANTI-HELIX. 

Every perfect ear contains a sec- 
ond curve, though many are imper- 
fectly formed in this particular. In 
Cicero’s ear, as well as in that of 
Father Ignatius, we find the curve 
even and distinct. The inner curve of 


Cardinal Manning’s ear is pointed in 
its center ; hence it stands out against 
the Helix in a distinct way. The lat- 
ter indication serves as an example of 
concentrated energy, force. of will, 
courage of personal convictions, and 
capacity to fight against opposition. 
When compared with that of the 
Duke of Devonshire, we see almost 
a total lack of personal courage, but 
indications of a more yielding dispo- 
sition. In Cesar’s ear, the inner curve 
is short but distinct, showing master- 
fulness and power, or personal mag- 
netism. 
A SEPARATE LOWER LOBE, OR LOBULE. 
Where the lower lobe is detached, 
or forms a distinct separate lobe from 
the ear, as we find in the ear of King 
Edward, John Stuart Mill, Gladstone, 
and others, the capacitv to hold on to 
life is very distinctly expressed. Car- 
dinal Newman’s ear is another exam- 
ple of this feature, and almost inva- 
riably we find that persons possessing 
this type of ear live to be over eighty. 
It corresponds with the generating 
principle, or the organ of Vitativeness, 
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and gives to the individual warmth, 
ardor, enthusiasm and intensity of 
mind. 

A REFINED TYPE. 


Had we no other guide to indicate 
a refined or coarse type of character 
beside an illustration of the ear, we 
should still be able to indicate very 
closely the amount of refinement, or 
the lack of it, expressed in the indi- 
vidual. A refined ear has symmetri- 
cal curves, and few angles, as though 
it were divinely made, instead of chis- 
eled by the interception of man’s pas- 
sions or ambitions. 


A COARSE TYPE. 


Nature has expressly stamped a 
coarse ear upon individuals who lack 
refinement and culture. The skin is 
coarse, the curves are irregular, the 
angles are prominent, and vuigarity is 
seen in every part of this delicate 
feature. 

In a word, then, long ears indicate 
tenacity ; large ears, a plodder; small 
ears, delicacy; large orifices, recepta- 
cle for much sound; small orifices are 





No. 20. Thick-set, Compact Organiza- 
tion; Quick Circulation; also Quick 
Temper and Responsive Mind. 


adapted to sensitive and delicate 
sounds. Ears standing out from the 
head indicate executiveness and ex- 
pression of character ; ears lying close 
to the head indicate reticence of char- 
acter. Ears large at the top indicate 
aspiration, comprehensiveness and lib- 
erality ; ears large at the bottom indi- 
cate long life. People with long ears 
are content to hear about things in 
general, make a wholesale survey of 
a subject, and deal in a general busi- 
ness ; persons with small ears desire to 
know the details of an affair, to see 
and examine things closely, to do nice 
work, to be artistic and finish things 
carefully. Large ears monopolize 
over small eyes in gaining informa- 
tion. Such persons tell what they 
have heard. People with large eyes 
and small ears tell what they have 
seen, and they learn mostly by seeing. 
Elephants, and all large eared animals, 
are guided by what their ears tell 
them, while animals with small ears 
are guided by their instinct or sense 
of sound. 

Ears indicate courage, timidity, lib- 





No. 21. Well Balanced Mind and Body; 
Even Temperament; no great Ex- 
tremes. 


No. 22. Broad across the center; Im- 
pulsive Nature and Irritable Tem- 


per. 
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erality, stinginess, selfishness, inde- 
pendence, energy, aspiration, and al- 
most every other attribute of the 
mind. There is the elephant’s listen- 
ing ear; the donkey’s plodding ear; 
the bull dog’s deliberate ear, and the 
greyhound’s locomotive ear. 

When studying the ears, we must 
not forget that they indicate more 
than one thing. For instance, if the 
upper portion is broad and full, it 
shows comprehensiveness and _ liber- 
ality of mind, while in the same ear 
you may get a small lower lobe indi- 
cating weak vitality. Again, you may 
find an ear large at the top and nar- 
row in the center, which indicates 
strong intellect and a weak condition 
of the vital organs. An ear that is 
broad in the center, yet weak and 
pointed at each end, may show quick 
arterial circulation, but a deficient 
mentality and poor powers of endur- 
ance. An ear that is broad in the two 
upper portions, and small in the lower, 
indicates the desire to do wholesale 
work, and a person possessing such an 
ear generally goes beyond his strength 
and gets into deep water before he 
knows it. 


Ears generally follow the direction 
of the faculties they represent. 

No. 11 shows a wide opening and 
curve across the upper portion of the 
ear, and where this is the case we find 
the individual is very particular to live 
a consistent, scrupulous and moral 
life. There is good intellectual power 
indicated, and stability, perseverance 
and reliability expressed in the upper 
curve, while a healthy organization is 
indicated in the breadth of the central 
portion, as well as in the length of 
the lower lobe. 


No. 12 is a fine illustration of a long 
ear; it indicates health, long life, and 
strength of character; also consider- 
able vigor of constitution. The cen- 
tral portion is not so broad, compara- 
tively speaking, as that of No. 11, but 


it is much more fully represented than 
is seen in Nos. 17 and 19. It there- 
fore represents a moderate degree of 
arterial circulation and organic pow- 
er. The vestibule, or central opening, 
is not large, but what sounds it hears 
it retains accurately. Will power and 
respect for superiors are characteris- 
tics that are shown through the upper 
curve pointing toward the organs of 
Firmness and Veneration. Power 
rather than delicacy is the keynote of 
this character. 

No. 13 shows a strong Motive Tem- 
perament or broad central portion. It 
accompanies a person who has strong 
muscles, a good framework, and ca- 
pacity to handle a vigorous business. 
Whatever the individual does will be 
accomplished in a heroic, masterly and 
efficient manner. The greatest weak- 
ness of this ear is indicated by the del- 
icate point of the lower lobe. 

No. 14 indicates a compact organi- 
zation, and the Helix is broad and 
thick, showing that the person is 
somewhat obtuse and dull of under- 
standing, but is good tempered and 
possesses a mellow disposition. 

No. 15 does not show the irregu- 
larities that are seen in No. 20 and 
No. 22. Given a good chance, a per- 
son with an ear of this character can 
do well. He is versatile, available, 
and knows how to adapt himself to 
many conditions in life. His heart 
power is efficient, hence he can expe- 
dite business in an emergency. . He 
does not suffer from cold feet or 
hands, for his circulation is good. He 
is able to think out a new proposition, 
for his brain capacity is equal to con- 
siderable demand made upon it. 

No. 16 presents a thick upper curve, 
or Helix. The Vital Temperament is 
finely represented in this ear. The 
lower lobe indicates _healthiness, 
evenness of disposition and love of ac- 
tive life. 

No. 17 is quite a contrast to No. 
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16, as it is indicative of great delicacy 
of organization, and the person must 
have had considerable difficulty in 
maintaining his health as a child. He 
has grown stronger as he has ma- 
tured, and stands a chance to live out 
his full span of years if he is prudent 
in the expenditure of his energy. The 
ear slants backward rather than for- 
ward, and presents a contrast to No. 
19, where an opposite slant is notice- 
able. This ear indicates persistency 
even to stubbornness, and in this re- 
spect is a contrast to No. 21. 


No. 18 is evenly developed in the 
three regions. Thus the intellect, the 
vital stamina, and the hold of life are 
all well represented. It indicates 
strong moral and intellectual capacity, 
and the person’s horizon is not cramp- 
ed by narrow views. 


No. 19. This ear belongs to a per- 
son who has a marked individuality. 
Anyone can see that it is a singularly 
pointed ear. The Helix curves for- 
ward, and loses its shape just where 
No. 17 shows to advantage. Both 
ears are typical and are seen in every- 
day life, but each is extreme in its 
way, and the persons possessing either 
of these types should try and get out 
of his or her rut and broaden his or 
her environments as much as possible. 
The central portion is narrow, and 
the person is a sufferer from diseases 
of the vital organs. The probable 
term of life will not be a long one. 

No. 20. This ear is peculiar in 
shape, and although it is not so nar- 
row or contracted as No. 17, yet the 
person possessing such an ear is not 
so highly sensitive as the one whose 
curve is smaller and more clearly de- 


fined. The person who possesses such 
an ear as this can slip along easily 
through life, without having many 
electric shocks or storm clouds. She 
loves the pleasures of life too well to 
be highly particular how or from 
whence they come. She is fond of 
gaieties, balls and socials, and could 
not live the life of a secluded nun, 


No. 21 isa symmetrically formed 
ear. A person possessing such a fine 
Helix and Anti-Helix will be easy to 
get along with, either in business or 
professional life. The health of the 
individual will be maintained to at 
least eighty or eighty-five years, and 
there will be very little need for a 
physician’s advice. His vital organs 
will not get out of order as quickly as 
those of No. 19,'and he could visit the 
sick without taking on disease even 
after coming in contact with infection. 
It would be well if the world were 
filled with more persons who pos- 
sessed an ear of this description. 


No. 22. This ear is a fine contrast 
to No. 21, inasmuch as it shows many 
irregularities. It belongs to a person 
who likes to live well, and while he 
has money to spend, will lay it out 
without much thought for the mor- 
row. The pleasures of life are more 
to him than treasures laid up for the 
future; hence he is generous, and has 
many friends while his money lasts, 
but when that fails, his friends will 
leave him, for he will seek the com- 
radeship of those who think of the 
pleasure of the moment. 

We trust we have said sufficient 
upon this iniportant subject to induce 
all students of human nature to make 
a close study of the ears. 
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Wild Animals and their Habits 


LECTURE GIVEN BY 


Mr. Aten S. WILLIAMS ON FEB. 4TH, AT THE 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF PHRENOLOGY. 


TAMING THE LION. 

The ferocity of carniverous wild 
beasts, particularly the largest species 
of the feline tribe, and the consequent 
danger to man, when he confronts 
the lion, tiger, jaguar, leopard or 
puma without the protection of inter- 
vening iron bars, makes the taming 
and training of wild animals a fas- 
cinating exhibition to a public that 
cheerfully pays to see it. There have 





ALLEN S. WILLIAMS. 


been instances of the morbidly curious 
who have been daily patrons of a wild 
beast show, where there was an unu- 
sually adventurous trainer facing ir- 
reconcilable lions or tigers, who have 
confessed that they came in the ex- 
pectation of seeing the trainer at- 
tacked by an untamable animal. The 
feats of the animals who have been 
‘taught to perform, while a cause for 
wonder, are in all probability but a 
secondary attraction to the majority 
of spectators. Regarding elephants, 
monkeys, sea lions, even bears, and 


all wild animals less fierce or power ful 
than “the great cats,” it may be that 
the marvelling at the intelligence and 
accomplishments of the animal actors, 
and the ability and persistence of their 
trainers, takes first place. 

The motive for the training of wild 
animals in captivity, which has at- 
tained a high degree of elaborate de- 
velopment, is mercenary. The show- 
man’s central purpose is to make 
money out of the public; the show- 
man, however, like his trainers, may 
love, admire and be interested in wild 
animals, which keeps him in a busi- 
ness that, while sometimes profitable, 
is always uncertain, and one at which 
money can be lost as well as made 
rapidly. The ethical phase of the sub- 
ject includes the question of cruelty 
to animals—present here, as always, 
when animal life is dominated by man 
—and its reflex effect upon the perpe- 
trators and the spectators, without 
whose patronage there would be no 
shows presenting trained wild ani- 
mals. 

So far as the motives of the show- 
men are concerned, they can be ig- 
nored. Regarding cruelties possibly 
perpetrated in wild animal training, 
[ have witnessed them in a few minor 
instances, but doubt that they exist to 
any great extent. If no higher mo- 
tive existed, a showman, even if below 
the average of mediocrity in ignor- 
ance, would not allow injurious cruel- 
ties to be inflicted upon costly wild 
animals. Conscientious care of wild 
animals in shows is the rule, and 
friendships and strong attachments 
between keepers and trainers and their 
animal charges and pupils are com- 
mon, and when casually observed by 
outsiders appear to be regarded as 
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more marvelous than the leap of a 
_ lion, who naturally fears fire, through 
a blazing hoop. 


There exists an ancient argument 
between men of the realm of menage- 
ries and trained wild animal shows 
and the scientific folks of zoological 
collections as to which condition of 
life is best for the captive wild brute. 
That he is a captive at all is explained 
by the advocates of both schools as 
necessary or desirable for the educa- 
tion of the public; this is supplement- 
ed with the argument that he is better 
off because not exposed to the hazards 
and irregular subsistence of wild life, 
and in general is a “better insurable 
risk” in captivity than he would be in 
his natural habitat. The scientist of 
the “zoo” says that the greater scope 
of the indoor and outdoor accommo- 
dations of the “zoo” cages and cor- 
rals, the nearest approach to a natu- 
ral environment possible, a more 
equable temperature, and the conven- 
tional life, are superior. The show- 
man declares that animals rebel 
against monotony, are like to die of 
ennui, and appreciate the variety of 
motion and change of scene in travel- 
ing, and that exercise for the per- 
forming animal is as desirable and 
beneficial as physical culture is for 
man. This discussion is respectfully 
referred to the debating societies; I 
have heard it for years—with no de- 
cision. 


There exists such a thing as the 
taming and training of wild animals. 
This I take as I find it, and for more 
than twenty-five years I have studied 
it in four ways; by interviews with 
owners, trainers and keepers ; viewing 
public performances; witnessing 
training “behind the scenes,” and par- 
ticipating in it; and by personally 
making the acquaintance of wild ani- 
mals, chained and unchained, outside 
of and inside of cages. I have also 
occasionally read things that have 
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been written upon this subject, which 
were interesting but unsatisfactory to 
a scientific mind. 

It would be some satisfaction if, as 
a result of various investigations, 
some fixed principles or a set of gen- 
eral rules could be announced as an 
accepted basis for the training of wild 
animals, or even of the lion and his 
big cat cousins. Unfortunately, so 
far as I know, there is no code of laws 
for wild animals (outside of Kipling’s 
jungle stories or Mr. Ernest Thomp- 
son Seton’s natural history of the ten 
commandments), and the subject of 








Miss CLAIRE HELIOT AND HER 
Pet LIon, SICCHI. 


training them, after taming them, has 
not attained to a science. Every indi- 
vidual animal is different from every 
other one; trainers differ, and are dif- 
ferent, and there are no training 
schools for trainers and no courses in 
pedagogy for the high school of wild 
animal training. Always the student 
of any living species early realizes the 
differences existing between individu- 
al specimens; differences in appear- 
ance, methods, manners, actions and 
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vocal sounds. In the higher forms of 
animal life, the phrenological and 
physiognomical differences are often 
plainly apparent. One hundred lions 
might look alike to the unobservant, 
but on a brief inspection their heads, 
faces and bodily contours would re- 
veal great variations to the expert 
“animal man.” Because of these va- 
riations, a trainer must deal differ- 
ently with each candidate for star or 
ensemble honors in the arena of public 
performance, just as a physical in- 
structor does with his physically va- 
rying subjects for development and 
aspirants for athletic achievements. 
A view of the subject of wild ani- 








CAPTAIN JACK BONAVITA AND BALTIMORE 
ON THE RIGHT OF PICTURE, 


mal taming and training as it exists 
in America is broad enough for our 
purposes; it apparently has no exten- 
sive ancient history. Records in plen- 
ty tell us that wild animals in captivity 
were familiar to the people of South- 
ern Europe in ancient times; numer- 
ous references to them in the writings 
of Greek and Roman scholars show 
they were in the possession of the great 
and rich and that they may have been 
tamed and allowed considerable per- 
sonal liberty, though there is nothing to 
suggest that they were ever trained to 
perform. One large cat animal in 


Asia, Felis Jubata, the Cheetah, a long- 
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legged leopard, was trained to pur- 
sue. game. The taming of wild ani- 
mals is mentioned in the New Testa- 
ment; in James iii, 7, it is written: 
“For every kind of beasts and ser- 
pents is tamed and hath been tamed of 
mankind.” Lions are mentioned in 
the Bible, but tigers are said not to 
be named. In Proverbs xxvi, 13, it 
is written: “The slothful man saith 
there is a lion in the way; a lion is in 
the streets.” Probably the man would 
not be very slothful if he met a lion. 
This passage is merely a characteris- 
tic Oriental metaphor. 


America’s first lion tamer was Isaac 
Van Amburgh, who was born 1815 at 
Fishkill, N. Y., and who died 1865 at 
Philadelphia. His fame rested upon 
merely entering a cage of lions. A 
man named White, long an employee 
of the Barnum & Bailey show, and 
who is still living, was the first man 
to ride with lions in a den on wheels, 
in the street parade of a circus and 


menagerie. From the great animal 
emporium of Carl Hagenbeck, at 
Hamburg, came an exhibition of 


trained wild animals to the Columbian 
Exposition at Chicago in 1893, which 
was the first revelation to Americans 
at home of the possibilities of the 
higher education of wild beasts. In 
1901, Frank C. Bostock, at the Pan- 
American Exposition at Buffalo, 
showed marked improvement in many 
ways upon the Hagenbeck perform- 
ances, particularly in artistic group- 
ings and posings of the animals. The 
star feature of the Bostock Arena 
was the appearance of Captain Jack 
Bonavita with an ensemble act of 
twenty-seven fierce lions. In general 
and in detail, Bonavita’s achievements 
head the list of success in taming and 
training lions. Women have attained 
great success in the perilous pursuit 
of reducing to submission and educa- 
ting wild animals of various species. 
As a lion tamer, Miss Claire Heliot, 
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with a company of fourteen lions, car- 
ries off the palm. The most success- 
ful woman in this line, training and 
caring for her own lions and man- 
aging her own business, is Adgie, well 
known to the show-going public. 
There is quite a long list of people 
of both sexes prominent in this haz- 
ardous profession, each one remarka- 
ble for achievement and narrow es- 
capes from death or mutilation at the 
claws and teeth of unruly pupils. 


So far as the taming goes, it in- 
volves a process of gradual acquaint- 
ance and absolute fearlessness and 
steadiness of nerve on the part of the 
tamers. The teaching is mostly adapt- 
ed to the nature of the animals. Ani- 
mals are sometimes forced into the 
poses or acts required of them, but 
commonly are led there by holding 
food before them; they are rewarded 
for obedience and punished for being 
refractory. To a considerable extent 
elephants are at first hoisted with 
strong tackle into the positions re- 
quired of them. A prerequisite to 
success, particularly with cat animals, 
is to keep always the same rotation of 
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events or actions in a performance. 
Monkeys, being natural mimics, are 
easily taught. To many observers the 
performances of highly trained sea 
lions are the most remarkable. 

The hazards of the taming of wild 
animals, particularly the big cats, can- 
not be overestimated. Familiarity 
often breeds contempt with trainers 
and keepers, especially those who are 
unetlucated and not over intelligent, 
and then something happens and they 
lose a limb, or life. It is a favorite 
statement with some writers upon this 
subject to insist that wild animals are 
never tamed. There is still no better 
word to use to describe a lion that will 
obey orders, endure the proximity of 
a man or woman within its cage, ex- 
press its liking for its keeper and ap- 
preciation of caresses, as compared 
with a devil of a black leopard that 
would die fighting if a foolhardy man 
invaded its quarters, so we will con- 
tinue to call wild animals that perform 
“tamed.” As for relapses into natu- 
ral savage ferocity, all experienced 
people know that they are among the 
possibilities and may follow many 
different causes. 


Home ! 


By Frep Ciare Batpwin, D.D. 


While there is nothing that can be 
said in extenuation of the crime of 
eaves-dropping, it will happen from 
time to time in the life of the busiest 
man (or woman) that a conversation 
not intended for his ears will, by the 
force of circumstances, be literally 
thrust upon him. There are times, 


too, when it calls for much strength 
of character to be compelled to hear 
and yet to refrain from listening. For 
whatever moral weakness is betrayed 
by the publication of the following 
dialogue the author craves the most 


charitable judgment his readers can 
find it in their hearts to bestow. 

“How perfectly dear it was in you 
to come ; even though I had been won- 
dering for two whole days what could 
possibly be keeping you away! 

Am I glad to get back? Knowing 
me as you do, my dear, that can 
scarcely be taken for a serious ques- 
tion. 

And did I have a pleasant trip? 
Well, you must remember that it was 
not undertaken, primarily, for pleas- 
ure. You know how it all came 
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about—do you not? Then I must tell 
you. 


We had but recently returned from 
our California tour, and were just 
getting into the swing of home life 
again, when I—well, | literally broke 
down. How horrid, too, in the very 
midst of such a menu of social events! 
Why, that very week I had given two 
luncheons, attended two dinner-parties, 
three afternoon receptions, and no 
fewer than four committee meetings 
of The Mothers’ Club; and it was 
only the following week when I was 
to read before the club upon “How 
to Make the Home a Place of Rest.” 
But there is nothing to be done for a 
collapse but just to submit to it. Doc- 
tor Nervii (isn’t he too dear for any- 
thing?) said it was a clear case of do- 
mestic over-work and worry, and in- 
sisted that I must break away—must 
go, in fact, where I could forget for 
awhile that I even had a home or had 
ever possessed one, and just rest up 
my shattered nerves. It was a dis- 
appointment to George, poor fellow, 
whose business had never so keenly 
needed his personal attention; and as 
to Richard and Evelyn, the darlings! 
—they were well-nigh heart-broken. 
But Doctor Nervii was relentless— 
and so, just four months ago yester- 
day we set sail. 


Where did we go, and what did 
we see? You surely cannot expect me 
to answer these in a single afternoon! 
As I have told you, we went prim- 
arily in search of rest. But, Oh, my 
dear, have you ever been abroad? 
Well, you ought to go; ‘tis nothing 
short of an education in itself. First 
of all, we did England, Ireland and 
Scotland. Then, of course, we crossed 
over to the Continent, visiting Paris 
and Berlin and Vienna, stopping long 
enough in each place to saturate thor- 
oughly ourselves with the very atmos- 
phere of its social life and historic 
spirit; and then we found ourselves 
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in Switzerland, and, afterwards, in 
Italy. I am sure that some day, no, 
in some series of days, I shall be able 
to relate a small portion of the story 
that moves on the canvas of my mem- 
ory like a grand panorama. Kaleido- 
scope, did you suggest? Well, per- 
haps so, but ’tis a liberal education to 
have seen Europe with one’s own eyes 
—and some day, I hope, you will be 
able yourself to make the journey. 

And here we are at home again 
(Oh, delightful word!), and I want 
to tell you, confidentially, that when 
the world gets ready to erect a monu- 
ment to that man who wrote “Home, 
Sweet Home,” there is one person who 
will make a subscription proportionate 
to her gratitude! 

And I’m so glad you’ve come; for 
to-morrow I go to the city to do some 
shopping, and I need your advice. For 
you must know that one week from 
to-morrow we shall start for Florida. 
Yes, it is horrible to relate, but it is 
true. Only yesterday my old symp- 
toms began to put in their appearance 
again, and last night George took me 
to see Doctor Nervii, and he says I 
must get right out of this climate and 
away from all the distractions of home 
life, or I shall be a perfect wreck. 
And George says he thinks he can 
arrange his business affairs so as to 
permit of a few weeks more of his 
personal absence. 

The summer? Oh, yes, I forgot to 
tell you. When we return from Flor- 
ida we shall spend perhaps a week or 
two in this celestial spot; and then 
shutting up the home, we shall prob- 
ably oscillate for two months between 
Newport and Bar Harbor. The re- 
maining time we shall put in at some 
mountain resort. 

When shall we return? Probably 
late in October. After that George 
and I have planned to take a run down 
into Old Mexico (the Doctor says it 
will be such : relief after the strainful 
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life of our American summer resorts), 
and we shall reach home again (Oh, 
precious word!) in time for the winter 
season, which promises this year to 
be a strenuous one. You know I have 
been elected president of the Child- 
Psychology Club and Secretary of the 
Society for the Promotion of the 
Simple Life. It was the latter posi- 
tion, you will recali, that Mrs. Nervii 
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held until she broke down and the 
doctor was compelled to send her to a 
sanitarium. 

Oh, I tell you, my friend, there 1s 
no place like home. And I am so glad 
you find time to run in on me when- 
ever I am here; for next to the joy of 
having a home of one’s own lies that 
of sharing its comforts and sweets 
with one’s dearest friend.” , 


Science of Finance 
By E. P. Mitter, M. D. 


I see that the editor of THE PHREN- 
OLOGICAL J OURNAL has called atten- 
tion to the shape of my nose in the Feb- 
ruary issue, stating that it indicates “a 
reformer of Economic, Financial and 
Philanthropic Issues.” Whether the 
shape of my nose has anything to do 
with it or not, I certainly am deeply 
interested in the questions mentioned, 
and I would like to have all the readers 
of this journal know just what Econo- 
mic, Financial and Philanthropic Is- 
sues I am interested in. 

I have taken a deep interest in the 
question of the money of the country 
ever since the close of the Civil War 
in 1865. I was a strong advocate of 
the issue of United States legal tender 
notes commonly called “greenbacks,” 
and I now believe they should have 
been the only paper currency used in 
the United States. Unfortunately, the 
Treasury department has been con- 
trolled by bankers in their own inter- 
ests instead of the interest of the 
masses of the people. The Secretary 
of the Treasury, at the close of the 
war, was a banker, and he shaped the 
finances of the country in the interest 
of the banks, and not in the interest of 
the people. 

During the war, President Lincoln 
and Secretary of the Treasury, Sal- 
mon P. Chase, recommended Congress 
to issue United States legal tender 
notes to take the place of gold and 


silver coin, the latter having all left 
the country soon after the war began, 
to pay for foreign products to carry 
on the war. On August 31st, 1865, the 
year the war closed, there were in the 
country $684,138,959 of legal tender 
notes, some of which bore interest at 
the rate of 5 and 6 per cent; $432,- 
000,000 of which, however, bore no 
interest. It was through the agency 
of this money that the war was 
brought to a successful termination. 
From 1862 to 1879 there was no coin 
in circulation as currency. 

As soon as the war was over, Sec- 
retary of the Treasury Hugh McCul- 
lough began to manipulate the money 
of the country in favor of the national 
banks. In his report for 1867, he 
stated that within fourteen months 
after the war closed, with the amount 
of legal tender notes in circulation, 
the gross decrease of the public debt 
had been over $447,000,000. Now 
what did he do with this money? In- 
stead of using it to pay off the 6 per 
cent. gold bonds and stop the interest 
on that amount of the public debt, he 
destroyed legal tender notes to the 
amount of more than half of this 
$447,000,000, which was part of the 
public debt; thus taking out of cir- 
culation nearly half of the actual 
money that the people had to do busi- 
ness with. He then sold 6 per cent. 
5-20 gold bearing bonds to the banks, 
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and under the national bank law that 
was passed, the banks took them to 
the Treasury and received back 90 
per cent. of the face of the bonds in 
bank notes to be used as currency. In 
that way, the banks were drawing 
6 per cent. interest on their bonds, and 
they loaned their notes to the people, 
and got from 6 to 12 per cent. interest 
on them, according to the law of the 
State in which they were doing busi- 
ness. By this change the bankers 
were receiving a double interest, the 
bonds representing one, and the bank 
notes, used as currency, the other; 
and the people were obliged to pay in- 
terest on the bonds, while on the 
United States notes that had been de- 
stroyed there had been no interest. 

In 1865 the debt bearing coin in- 
terest was only $1,108,310,191; the 
debt bearing interest in currency was 
$1,273,220,103; the debt bearing no 
interest was $461,616,311. Secretary 
McCullough immediately began the 
process of converting the currency 
interest debt into debt bearing interest 
in coin. Within three years after the 
war closed, he had increased the debt 
bearing 6 per cent. interest in coin 
to the extent of $999,267,559, making 
it over $2,100,000,000, and decreased 
the debt bearing interest in currency 
upwards of $1,000,000,000. 

If the Secretary of the Treasury 
had left this $684,000,000 of legal 
tender notes in circulation, they would 
have been at par with gold coin 
within two years after the war closed, 
and the public debt could have been 
paid off within eight years; instead 
of that, the policy was to take away 
the money with which business was 
being done and put in its place the 
notes of national banks, which were 
not money, but a promise to pay it. 
The result is that we have almost as 
large a public debt now as we had 
at the close of the Civil War. 

The panic that took place at the 
close of 1907 was brought on solely 
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by the inflation of national bank notes. 
During the last ten years the issue 
of national bank notes has been in- 
creased upwards of $423,000,000; at 
the rate of over $42,000,000 annually. 
During the last two months of 1907 
the bank notes were inflated $8o,- 
000,000. This is what brought on the 
panic. National bank notes are not 
money; they are currency that is a 
promise to pay money, but the banks 
have not the money to pay with. The 
debt that the banks owe the people 
for the money that is on deposit with 
them amounts to nearly $15,000,- 
000,000 and there is not coin enough 
in the United States to pay much 
more than 25 cents on a dollar of that 
amount. 

My plan to stop this panic is to have 
Congress pass a bill at once, to allow 
the Secretary of the Treasury to issue 
$700,000,000 of the United States legal 
tender notes to take the place of the 
bank notes that are now issued, and 
place a tax of Io per cent. on all bank 
notes that are in existence after July 
Ist, 1908. Let the banks surrender 
their notes and the bonds held for 
their security to the Government, and 
let the Government take them and 
make a “Bond Fire” of them. In 
exchange, let the banks do business 
on legal tender money instead of on 
credit notes, or promises to pay. Had 
this policy been pursued from the 
close of the war, this country would 
have been many billions of dollars 
richer than it is to-day, and the wealth 
would have been distributed among 
the people who perform the labor. 
As it now is, the great demand for 
money is for speculating in stocks in 
Wall Street; and all this trouble has 
come from bank inflation of the cur- 
rency in order that the banks may 
furnish the money for stock-gamblers 
and stock-manipulators. 

We do not want any more of that 
kind of currency in the country. The 
people ought to rise en masse and 
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prohibit Congress from issuing any 
more bank notes; instead of five kinds 
of paper money, have only one kind of 
paper money in the country, and that 
ought all to be in United States legal 
tender notes, and all issued by the 
Government. 

I want to see started a movement 
among the people to establish a Na- 
tional Legal Tender Money League 
in every election district in the United 
States. if a Bill such as I here sug- 
gest was passed by Congress it would 
stop the panic at once; business would 
revive, laboring classes would be em- 
ployed, and prosperity everywhere 
secured. It is said now that there are 
over 180,000 workingmen in New 
York City out of employment, and 
they are demanding work from the 
city government. There is not less 
than one million of laboring men in 
the United States out of employment, 
and there will be between two and 
three millions idle if they go on with 
any measure that has been so far pro- 
posed in Congress. 
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There are several Bills now before 
Congress, but none of them seem to 
recognize what is the cause of the 
difficulty, and, therefore, the remedy 
they are prescribing is not such as will 


cure the trouble. The real cause is 
the one indicated in this article, and 
the only remedy that will save the 
patient is the one here suggested. 
This is a brief outline of the difficulty. 


I have published a pamphlet called 
“True Solution of the Money Ques- 
tion,” in which I explain the main 
principles underlying this movement, 
and I have advertised for the estab- 
lishment of Legal Tender Leagues all 
over the United States. If the read- 
ers of THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
AND SCIENCE OF HEALTH would each 
send $1 for 12 copies of this pamphlet, 
and distribute them among the voters 
in their vicinity, it would help im- 
mensely in securing the passage of a 
law to substitute legal tender notes for 
bank notes, and stop all panics for- 
ever. 


In the Public Eye 


Mr. Cuarces M. Jacorns, CHIEF En- 
GINEER OF THE Hupson Con- 
STRUCTION COMPANY. 

In a sketch that we gave of Mr. 
Charles M. Jacobs in THE PHRENO- 
LOGICAL JOURNAL of January, 1905, 
we wrote at some length a description 
of his character. To-day Mr. Jacobs 
is more than ever before the public 
eye as a man who has been able to 
complete an engineering feat which 
up to this time has not been previously 
accomplished on this side of the At- 
lantic. 

As his head indicates, he has sev- 
eral salient characteristics. The first 
is to be seen in the massive width of 
his head, which gives him tremendous 
energy and executive ability. The 


height of the head, from the opening 
of the ear directly upward, over the 


organ of Firmness, gives him im- 
mense perseverance, stability of mind, 
and will power to carry through a 
project that he has once undertaken 
to accomplish. 

He is a man of strong principles, 
which is seen by the contour of his 
head in,the region of Conscientious- 
ness. He is not a man.to break his 
word, or to make a promise that he 
cannot keep. 

The crown of the head shows him 
to be a man of independent thought. 
He is not one to follow the lead of 
another, and consequently can master 
his own details. It must have been 
this quality of his mind, together with 
his large Constructiveness, Causality, 
Comparison, and the faculties we have 
already mentioned, that has made him 
the successful engineer he is. 
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The length of his head indicates 
that he is linked to the rest of hu- 
manity by strong ties of friendship. 
He does not forget old associations, 
even when he is separated from them 
by some thousands of miles. Though 
he is a man who enjoys his home, yet 
he is able to adapt himself to travel 
in such a definite way that he can 
project work in India, and have an 
office in London, as well as New 
York. 





thoto by kockwood. 
CHARLES M. JACOBS 


He is capable of taking responsibili- 
ties upon himself in blocking out work 
for a large number of men, in using 
up material availably, in making clear 
and accurate calculations, and in 
showing ingenuity and versatility of 
talent. Thus he can succeed as an 
engineer, builder, promoter, excava- 
tor, or explorer. 

Mr. Jacobs was born in Hull, Eng- 
land, and has twice traveled around 
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the world. 

When asked to make a detailed re- 
port of what he considered could be 
done under the Hudson, he gave so 
accurate and minute a plan of what 
he believed to be possible in engineer- 
ing skill, that he was asked to under- 
take the work, which he eventually 
did, and succeeded in raising half the 
funds from English capitalists, while 
Mr. William McAdoo raised the other 
half on this side of the Atlantic. 





PROF. M. TOPE. 
FOUNDER OF FTHE PHRENOLOGICAL ERA, 
TEACHER, PUBLISHER AND EDITOR, 
LECTURER. 


Prof. M. Tope, who has obtained 
the honorable sobriquet of “the Phren- 
ologist of Bowerston, O.,” was born 
in a log cabin in Carroll County, O., 
January 28, 1857. His mother died 
when he was a little more than eleven 
years of age, and he was left as the 
oldest of seven small children to help 
care for the family. Securing a fair 
education in the common schools, he 
began teaching in the spring of 1878. 
For years he taught school and ap- 
plied himself assiduously to study, 
but, like Horace Greeley, he never at- 
tended a day at any college. He 
closed the work of teaching in 1892, 
as principal of the Bowerston schools, 
having taught in all seventy-six 
months. 

In 1877, while selling books, a copy 
of Prof. O. S. Fowler’s “Human Sci- 
ence” was sent him by mistake, which 
he kept for his own use. He at once 
espoused the cause of Phrenology. 
After mastering the book, he began 
lecturing and writing. From the first 
he attracted the attention of scholarly 
men, and Dr. Jos. S. Burr, of Lees- 
ville, O., said in the Conotton Valley 
Times of August 7, 1879: “Tope will 
make his mark upon the world far 
above the common walks of life.” 

Prof. Tope is a most earnest stu- 
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dent and honest practitioner of human 
science. He has never taken alcohol 
and does not use tobacco in any 
form. He is modest even to timidity ; 
yet the many testimonials show him 
to be a very impressive lecturer, and 
he is a very interesting and forceful 
writer, making impressions that are 
lasting in their influence. He com- 
bines an earnestness and smack of wit 
with a reasoning ability that all com- 
mon people admire and love to hear. 
And his examinations are marvelously 
correct, full of detail and careful ex- 
planation, and most satisfactory. <A 
verbal delineation by him will con- 
vince any one of the truthfulness and 
usefulness of Phrenology, and in 
every case it is worth much. 


He has shown much pluck in his 
efforts in a field almost by himself, 
and against many difficulties and 
hardships. He is a worthy pioneer 
of the profession in Eastern Ohio, 
whom some day the people will de- 
light to honor, for Phrenology is com- 
ing to be recognized more rapidly 
than ever as an indispensable guide in 
all the important affairs of life. His 
lectures are deserving of large audi- 
ences in every church and hall in the 
land. He has received commendations 
by the hundreds. 


For nearly ten years he published a 
small newspaper, which he discontin- 
ued in October, 1903. Recuperating 
from overwork, the Phrenological Era 
was launched in January, 1905, and 
has been steadily growing ever since, 
until it now circulates in more than 
half the States of the Union and in 
Canada, England, Japan, Sweden, 
South Africa, etc. Prof. Tope not 
only edits this journal, but sets the 
type, prints it and mails it all by him- 
self. Besides this splendid journal, 
Tope’s School of Phrenology, which 
gives lessons by mail, and the State 
Phrenological Society of Ohio, were 
originated by him. He is one of 
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whom it may be truly said he is a 
hard and incessant worker.—Harrison 
County Democrat, Cadiz, O. 


Prof. Tope’s ancestry were “Penn- 
sylvania Dutch,” with a strain of 
Irish from the third generation back 
on his mother’s side; and he humor- 
ously remarks that this is where he 
gets his wit. He is of medium height 
and weighs 137 pounds. The size of 
head is considerably above the aver- 
age, and temperament Mental-Mo- 





PROFESSOR M. TOPE 


tive. Activity, ambition and deter- 
mination are written all over the char- 
acter, and in type of organization, as 
well as in style, he is not unlike Profs. 
O. S. Fowler and S. R. Wells. He 
is distinctively a scientist of the first 
rank, whom we are glad to welcome 
into the ranks of Phrenology as a co- 
worker and publisher, and commend 
his journal and labors throughout the 
world. 


Mr. Tope has been endowed with 
a high degree of the Motive-Mental 
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Temperament, which betokens activ- 
ity and general industry of mind. He 
is wide awake, from the sole of his 
foot to the crown of his head, and 
this industry lies along scientific lines. 
It is easy to perceive that he takes an 
interest in every practical science. 
His perceptive intellect is remarkably 
developed; hence he is a close ob- 
server, a gatherer of facts, and a man 
to be inspired with the principles of 
doing good to his fellows wherever 
this is possible. 

He will die with his harness on, for 
he is not a man to complain of fatigue 
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or hard work, and will outlive many 
who are more robust than himself. 


We congratulate him on the suc- 
cess of his efforts in promoting the 
cause of Phrenology and in organiz- 
ing a State Phrenological Convention. 
We wish that every State would fol- 
low his example, and then Phrenology 
would spread its wings as the eagle 
spreads its pinions and the peacock 
displays its feathers, and we should 
gather converts to the Science more 
rapidly than it is possible to do in any 
other way. 


Biophilism 


By Cartes Jos1an Apams, D.D. 


PRESIDENT OF THE BUREAU OF BIOPHILISM 


ATTENTION. 

Feeling is a tremendous factor in 
attention. And, as we all know, at- 
tention is preliminary to all but the 
sensory and somatic feelings, to all 
knowledge, and to all actions save 
the mechanical, the instinctive, the 
hereditary, the reflex. 

I have spoken of attention, inci- 
dentally as precedent to perception, as, 
of course, perception is precedent to 
ideation. I have spoken of how a 
humming-bird took my attention as 
nothing in ornithology has ever taken 
it, because of the little beauty’s ap- 
pearing under strange conditions, in 
strange surroundings. A new thing, 
or an odd thing takes attention. A 
man, knowing that I know something 
of birds, came to me, and told me that 
he had seen a bird in the air, acting 
very foolishly. Its feet were hanging, 
its wings were above its back, used 
just enough to keep it from falling. 
It reminded him of a_ storm-tossed 
kite, which had broken from its own- 
er, coming to the ground, the storm 
over. He said that it was between 


the English sparrow and the Ameri- 
can robin in size, and that its breast 
was yellow. “And its back olive- 
green?” I asked. As to that he could 
not say. But it had been facing him, 
and he had noticed that it had a long, 
down-curving bill. “It was the yel- 
low-breasted chat,” I informed him, 
adding: “And it was acting foolishly 
only apparently, as you would have 
known had you been a bug in the air 
near it.” This is a complete illustra- 
tion of the attractiveness of the new 
and the out of the ordinary. I am 
dining with a friend in a public res- 
taurant. He calls my attention to 
the hat of a young lady, to see which 
I have to look over my _ shoulder. 
What took his attention to this hat 
among scores was its being out of the 
ordinary to almost the extent of mon- 
strosity. Another thing which takes 
attention is likeness. Some days ago, 
as I was walking in a retired country 
road, I met a horse with a white face 
and a white front foot, a horse which 
was black as a crow in every other re- 
gard, black and fairly glittering. I 
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stopped at once, and stood looking at 
him till he had reached me, passed 
me, was out of sight. Why? Because 
he recalled to my mind a horse which 
in my youth I rode on the wide plains 
of the West. Perfect similarity has 
the same effect. In 1890 some five 
dozen English starlings were let loose 
in Central Park. They thrived and 
sent out colonies. One of these set- 
tled in my neighborhood. I was soon 
very familiar witn them and very 
much attached to them. After this 
acquaintance was established, I was in 
England. There the bird which first 
took my attention, and held it the 
longest, was the starling. Then that 
which one expects to see is apt to take 
his attention as soon as it appears, if 
not a little before; for it is on expec- 
tation that the mountebank and the 
prestidigitator—to say nothing of the 
professional materializing medium and 
hypnotist—are constantly playing. 
But expectation, while it may be 
abused, may be legitimately used. The 
man coming from the continent to 
London sent word that when he 
stepped from his compartment at 
Charing Cross Station he would have 
his handkerchief in his right hand. 
So he was recognized, at once, 
through expectation. The chemist 
tells his class that he will add another 
liquid to the mixture in the alembic, 
and there will be a certain result, and, 
though otherwise the result might 
have been overlooked, it is distinctly 
seen. Another aid to attention is the 
desire to see, or to experience through 
any other one of the senses. Though 
I knew England rather well, I had 
never seen a sky-lark, till I was there 
two or three summers ago. On my 
way to Paris by way of Boulogne-sur- 
Mer, between London and Folkstone, 
I spoke to a young Englishman, who 
was in the compartment with me, of 
my desire to see this the most intrin- 
sically interesting of the English 
birds. 


He looked from the window, 
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with a “There!”—pointing. My de- 
sire was fulfilled. And my compan- 
ion assured me that the specimen was 
a very beautiful one. Again, as I have 
said, feeling is a tremendous factor 
in controlling and directing attention. 
Take the feeling of vexation, or 
chagrin. Of all the sermons and 
lectures of mine which have, with 
greater or less perfection, gotten into 
print, the one which I remember best 
was a sermon, an attempt at report- 
ing which was made in Denver, some- 
thing like a quarter of a century ago. 
I said something about the mystical 
body of the Christ, meaning the 
Church, of course. What the reporter 
had me say was the mythical body. I 
happened to step into the See House. 
The Bishop called me to account— 
laughingly, it need hardly be said. No 
matter what the feeling may be, sen- 
sory or bodily, pleasant or unpleas- 
ant, of the mind or of the heart, soli- 
tary or social, it affects attention with 
regard to what awakens it. The child 
absorbs the mother, the fiancee the 
fiance, the master the dog. Most of 
us, in walking through a pasture will 
hear a snake, upon its making the 
slightest noise, and see it upon its 
showing the merest fraction of its 
personality, and start, or have a ten- 
dency to start, though we know it to 
be, not only an innocent, but, as well, 
a beneficial denizen of the field. To 
the average individual the deepest of 
all feelings are those of personal in- 
terest. The reading of advertise- 
ments with this in mind is entertain- 
ing. How the shrewd man of trade 
does play on these feelings. What 
other thought is under the settings 
forth of the virtues of patent nos- 
trums? There are those who insist 
that self-love, if not selfishness, is at 
the heart of everything the individual 
thinks, says, does. That is not true. 
But it is nearly enough true to make 
one sad, in thinking of himself as well 
as when he has others in mind. I 
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know folk who pay no attention to 
even the Church, because they see 
nothing of interest in it to themselves 
—nothing of material interest in the 
present. They are not sufficiently de- 
veloped to see that what is for the 
benefit of society at large is for the 
benefit of the individual member of 
society. I would have the young man 
attend to his ecclesiastical duties. 
“What is there in it?” he replies. 
There is a story told of a man who 
was first a minister-of-the-gospel, 
then a physician, then a lawyer. He 
gave as an explanation of his frequent 
changes of profession that he started 
out in life thinking that men cared 
more for their souls than for anything 
else, that he soon discovered that they 
cared more for their bodies than for 
their souls, and, afterwards, that they 
cared more for their pocket-books 
than for either their bodies or their 
souls. 


Attention may be objective or sub- 
jective. In the former case it attends 
to a percept, in the latter, to an idea. 
You receive a letter from a college 
chum whom you have not seen for 
thirty-seven years. He wants to meet 
you in New York City. You write 
him to be in a certain room of a cer- 
tain hotel at a certain hour. You ar- 
rive a little early. You look in the 
room. You recognize no one. No 
one recognizes you. You go to an- 
other part of the hotel. A little later 
you return. As you walk down a cor- 
ridor you see some one at a telephone. 
Can it be he? He reaches out his 
hand, calling you by name. What has 
been going on in your case? 


You do not recognize him. Yet it 
must be he. You have had common 
experiences which come up. You 
come to know that it is he through a 
process of reasoning. Had you recog- 
nized him the idea of him in your 
mind would simply, more or less per- 
fectly, have coincided with your pres- 


ent percept of him. As it was you 
had a sense of confusion which did 
not wear off during the larger part of 
a day which you spent together. This 
came of your not being able to fit the 
idea to the percept, or the percept to 
the idea. Can there be a better illus- 
tration that the idea within or the 
percept without may be the thing to 
which attention is given? 


Had he had a dog when he and you 
were youths together, and could the 
dog have lived so long, would the dog 
have failed, as you did, to recognize 
him? That the lower animal has the 
power of ideation, precisely as man 
has, it is only the one who has a the- 
ory to establish who will question. 
This matter will come up as we pro- 
ceed. The question now is: Is there 
essential difference between the way 
in which is drawn and governed the 
attention of man and that of the lower 
animal? But space is gone, and we 
must leave its answering for the next 


paper. 





*In my last article I tried to convey 
the distinctions between the percept and 
the idea—the thing as seen, or heard, or 
smelt, or tasted, or touched, or appre- 
ciated through more than one or all the 
senses, the thing as remembered. This 
attempt would have been more success- 
ful had it not been for a mistake. What 
should have appeared was: The idea is 
less intense and less clear than the per- 
cept—the remembrance of the thing than 
the thing. What did appear is: The 
thing than the remembrance of the thing. 
In the course of these writings there was 
another mistake made, to which atten- 
tion might as well be called now. I 
made an extract from a letter which I 
once received from Edmund Clarence 
Stedman, to the effect that, taking the 
construction of the cat’s eye into the 
account, he did not know that the cat 
does not know more of immortality than 
he did at that time—something which 
he could not say now: he having since 
his writing the letter, and since my quot- 
ing from it, gone to his reward. When 
the article containing the extract ap- 
peared, mortality stood for immortality. 
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Do not dare to live without some clear intention towards which your liv- 


ing shall be bent. 


CHRISTIAN PSYCHOLOGY. 

Considerable attention has been at- 
tracted to the announcement which ap- 
peared in several papers that Bishop 
Samuel Fallows, of the Reformed 
Episcopal Church of Chicago, was a 
believer in the mental cure of disease. 
He called it “Christian Psychology,” 
and stated that his Church would in- 
augurate such cures in the near fu- 
ture, with the advice and assistance of 
some of the leading neurologists and 
physicians of the city. 

“Christian Psychology,” he 
“uses every curative agency in the 
world as an aid to the powerful in- 
fluence of suggestions and auto-sug- 
tion, for mental and physical help. It 
unites the physician and the clergy- 
man in the great work of healing, 
and it aims to give the physician 


said, 


Mean to be something with all your might. 


Phillips Brooks. 


trained men and women to assist him 
in his ministry to the sick and suffer- 
ing. Its hope is to link all the church- 
es, irrespective of their creed, in this 
beneficent effort which is the impera- 
tive demand of the age. It is to prove 
through their members that there is 
no necessity for seeking antagonistic 
organizations in order to gain the 
boon of health and happiness.” 

It is along these lines that the Bos- 
ton Emmanuel Church movement has 
been working. The Rev. Dr. Wor- 
cester and the Rev. Dr. McComb, the 
ablest neurologists of Boston and 
New England, are heartily co-oper- 
ating with them. The results have 
been most encouraging. 

The Bishop’s assertion is that Chris- 
tian Psychology will cure anything 
that is curable by Christian Science 
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methods, which he believes are simply 
cures by faith. This faith-cure is 
practised to a certain extent by all 
physicians, and Dr. Fallows believes 
it should exist in its highest form 
among earnest Christians. The fol- 
lowing are a few of the ills that the 
Bishop asserts may be cured by 
Christian Psychology: Functional 
Nervous Disorders, Hypochondria, 
Sleeplessness, Nervous Dyspepsia, 
Melancholia, Mental Depression, Hys- 
teria, Neurasthenia, the Drug Habit, 
Want of Confidence, Irritability, 
Worry, Anger, Fear and Weakness 
of Will. 

Dr. Fallows says he would not 
agree to cure a case of grippe with- 
out the assistance of a physician, and 
he wants to make it plain that he ex- 
pects to work hand in hand with phy- 
sicians. By giving patients good sug- 
gestions, however, he believes he can 
do much toward curing disease, and 
probably banish it entirely. 

The method he expects to adopt is 
as follows: He intends first to ad- 
dress himself to the sub-conscious 
mind of those who desire to be cured, 
and give them such suggestion as may 
be beneficial to them. To cure a per- 
son who is suffering from nervous 
breakdown, or a mental ailment, he 
intends to use two methods. The 
first method is to seek for the root 
of the evil,—the patient’s cause for 
worry or despondency. If that is re- 
movable, it should immediately be re- 
moved, and the cure effected. The 
second method is to give such sug- 
gestions as will lodge themselves in 
the sub-conscious mind and direct the 


actions and deeds of the patient upon 
another and more beneficial plane. 

In a recent article on Dr. Quacken- 
bos’s method of curing disease by 
Hypnotism, we noticed that the sub- 
conscious mind was used as a center 
to work upon. Many people think 
that the sub-conscious mind is some- 
thing so intangible that Phrenology 
cannot explain it. This is a mistaken 
belief, and we shall take occasion to 
make the matter clear in a future 
number of the JouRNAL. 

A DISCUSSION OVER NOSES. 

A discussion has taken place in 
Chicago concerning the value of Dr. 
Bessie Andrus’s nose, which was 
broken by a street car brake, and for 
which damages were asked to the 
value of twenty-five hundred dollars. 

Dr. J. M. Fitzgerald was asked to 
give his opinion upon the injury, to 
which he replied that if it was of such 
a character as to interfere with Dr. 
Andrus’s possibilities for attracting 
approbation, twenty-five thousand 
dollars would not be excessive dam- 
ages. “I would not have my nose 
broken for any such sum,” he re- 
marked, “and Dr. Andrus’s profes- 
sional career might be damaged se- 
riously if her nose, by such an injury, 
had been made unsymmetrical. A 
physician’s appearance has a great 
deal to do with the confidence he or 
she inspires in patients.” 

Dr. Fitzgerald was further asked 
to describe some of the famous noses 
of Chicago, and with the article which 
appeared in the Chicago Tribune of 
March Ist a number of sketches of 
noses were given. 
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New Subscribers 


J. S. D., England.—Active employ- 
ment will be best for this young lady; 
a sedentary occupation would not be 
agreeable to her tastes, nor would it 
suit her from a physical point of view. 
She is energetic, impetuous and lively ; 
ambitious to excel in her work; as 
she grows older she will appreciate 
a responsible position. She is very 
candid and outspoken, also warm- 
hearted, affectionate and generous in 
disposition. With industry and dili- 
gence she will make a good scholar; 
she has an inquiring mind; is critical 
and intuitive, also very susceptible to 
good influences. She will be discreet in 
guarding her personal interests, yet 
will not do so in a selfish spirit She 
should study Music and learn recita- 
tions, for she has the ability to recite 
well. As she advances in years she 
will be able to give a good account of 
herself, for she is self-reliant, and is 
conscientious in her work. 


M., Nuneaton, England.—The 
Photo of the lady represents a good 
constitution, a practical type of mind 
and an active, energetic spirit. She 
is very thoughtful and discreet, cap- 
able in planning and superintending 
work; is resourceful and fertile in 
devising ways and means, and is 
splendidly adapted for responsibility. 
She has a kindly affectionate nature; 
is buoyant and agreeable in disposi- 
tion, very expressive and companion- 
able, with refined tastes. One will 
never be dull in her company, for she 
has good conversational ability and a 
capital general memory. Brightness 
and mental alertness will characterize 
her in all things. 


B. B., Poole, England.—Your active 
temperament, strong sympathies and 
practical outlook have helped you in 
accomplishing some very useful work 


during a long life. “Temperance in 


all things” must have been your motto, 
for you wear well and know how to 
conserve your energies. Your “Na- 
tural force” has not yet abated, and 
you still take an active interest in your 
surroundings, and will be warmly in- 
terested in the progress of all good 
work. You have always been sus- 
ceptible to good influences; are cir- 
cumspect, unselfish, steadfast in char- 
acter and dignified in bearing. You are 
strongly intuitive; keenly perceptive, 
observant, and a student of human- 
nature. Your capital memory enables 
you to call up reminiscences of the 
past, and your friends will be inter- 
tested in the many incidents you recall. 
You have lived a useful life, and can 
still think clearly and give judicious 
advice to your juniors. 

J. T. N., Crossland Moor, England. 
—Is governed by a high order of 
moral integrity, an aspiring nature, 
with strong sympathies, and the desire 
to live a useful life. He should inter- 
est himself in public work of a phi- 
lanthropic character, and practice pub- 
lic speaking. He is thoughtful, en- 
thusiastic, expressive and takes a lively 
interest in his surroundings. He has 
more self-reliance than concentration ; 
is particularly active and versatile; is 
genial and hearty in the social circle; 
quick in all his mental operations, and 
will prefer an active life to a seden- 
tary occupation. He ‘should study 
Mental Science, for he has special 
aptitude for these studies, and strive 
to be more concentrated in his ef- 
forts. 


PRIZE OFFERS AND AWARDS. 


The prize for February has been 
awarded to D. M. Lacey, of North 
Dakota, for his description of In- 
dians. 

The March competition was some- 











; 
; 
i 





what difficult for the judges to decide 
upon, owing to three excellent articles 
which were received, two of which 
contained some fine diagrams of noses. 
The most comprehensive article was 
written by Leo Weintrob, of Atlantic 
City, and the prize has been awarded 
to him, while honorable mention is 
given to G. W. Noland, of Kansas, 
and Miss Rose Albery, of Boston. 
Mr. Weintrob, in his article, speaks of 
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the necessity of selecting the proper 
balance of noses when persons are de- 
sirous of marrying, as two Roman 
noses will beget a third, and he per- 
tinently remarks: “Who could imagine 
Santa Claus with a stingy, pinched- 
up nose?” He also speaks of the nose 
of Socrates and other Greek philoso- 
phers. We regret that we cannot give 
a prize to each. 


WHAT PHRENOLOGISTS ARE DOING 
THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF PHRENOLOGY 


On Tuesday evening, March 3rd, 
the fifth meeting of the session was 
held, when Miss Jessie A. Fowler 
gave a lecture on “Character as Re- 
vealed in the Face and Head,” illus- 
trated by stereopticon views. It was 
hoped that Mr. William F. King, 
Chairman of the Metropolitan Street 
Railway Company, would also be 
present, as announced in the March 
JouRNAL, but owing to the fact that 
he had just recovered from a touch of 
the grippe, and because of his en- 
forced work for the removal of Dis- 
trict Attorney Jerome, he begged to 
be excused. 

Miss Fowler’s lecture included some 
fifty, or more, stereopticon views, 
which proved two points, namely: Is 
Phrenology true? And is it useful? 
She first showed a number of national 
types, beginning with the American 
Indian, including pictures of the Eng- 
lishman, Frenchman, Scotchman, Ger- 
man, Italian, and the modern Ameri- 
can; also a number of typical skulls. 
She then showed some pictures of 
brains, explaining that phrenologists 
studied what was underneath the skull 
quite as much as the skull itself. Pic- 
tures of the early Phrenologists were 
then thrown upon the screen, and 
their chief characteristics pointed out. 
Experimental Phrenology, or the 
work of modern Psychologists, was 
touched upon, while the motor centers, 


and the brain as a telegraph office 
were pictures that were described in 
some detail. 

To close her lecture, Miss Fowler 
explained the Temperaments, and 
gave several fine illustrations of each, 
as well as of many popular men and 
women of to-day who are noted for 
special characteristics. 

After the lecture, she proved the 
practical use of Phrenology by exam- 
ining a lady and gentleman selected 
from the audience. 

The Rev. Mr. Hyde occupied the 
Chair, and introduced the speaker, 
while at the close of her address he 
gave one of his eloquent speeches 
which are so characteristic of him 
when called upon to give an im- 
promptu address. He spoke of the 
importance of Phrenology and the in- 
terest that was being created in the 
subject by the monthly lectures, one 
proof of the interest being the 
large audience present. He said Miss 
Fowler was a consensus of the early 
Phrenologists, and was born to the 
work, as well as bred in the atmos- 
phere of Phrenological thought, and 
had given personal study to the anat- 
omy and physiology of the brain, thus 
storing up not only the inheritance 
that had rightfully come to her, but 
augmenting, by her own efforts, a 
personal understanding of the sub- 
ject. 
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Mr. Frank H. Paulison, entertainer 
and musical imitator, gave a selection 
on his harmonica, which showed his 
sensitive touch and high sense of 
feeling. 

Mr. Piercy, the Secretary, made an- 
nouncements of the lectures given by 
Miss Fowler on Wednesday mornings, 
which were free to the public, the 
topics for the month being: “Char- 
acter, How Influenced by Food.—Raw 
Diet; Vegetarian Diet; Mixed Diet, 
and Fruit and Nut Diet,” at which 
lectures she would point out the kinds 
of food various constitutions required 
according to the shape of their heads. 
He further announced that on Tues- 
day evening, April 7th, Dr. Henry S. 
Drayton would lecture on “The Alas- 
kan Indians,’ and having recently 
visited that country in the far north- 
west, he would have some interesting 
reminiscences to give. Dr. Drayton, 
he said, was known to many, and 
therefore would need no further in- 
troduction. He hoped that a large 
and enthusiastic audience would be 
present to hear him. 

At the close, a reception of old and 
new friends was held, and the follow- 
ing were introduced to the lecturer: 
Mr. and Mrs. Allen, Mr. Gordon B. 
O’Rourke, Miss Marie Gorges, Mrs. 
Miller, Miss Kelley, Mrs. Shelton and 
son, Mrs. Stone, Mrs. Geo. Willard, 
Mrs. Mitchell, Mrs. Barnes, Mrs. 
Lyon, Madeline Quinn, Miss Vatet, 
Mr. and Mrs. Vanderbilt, Mr. Lewis, 
Miss Baker, Miss Merceret and 
friends, Miss Irwin, Miss Drew, Miss 
Anderson, Mr. Hill, Mr. Beauchamp, 
Mr. Allen, Mr. Stouffer, Mr. Mau- 
gans, Mr. Emmer and friend, and Mr. 
McGee, among others. 

VITAL PROBLEMS. 
By ConsTANTINE F. McGuire, M.D. 
Part II. 
(Con. from Page 66.) 


Another topic that has been dis- 
cussed in respect to education is a 
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lack of respect and regard for super- 
iors and old people. Young people 
nowadays think they have nothing to 
learn from those who are older, and 
as a consequence their manners are 
ill-behaved and impolite. If we look 
to the Chinese, there we see an ex- 
emplification of the organ of Venera- 
tion. A child is taught not only to 
honor his own parents, but to hold the 
memory of his ancestors in the great- 
est veneration. This organ of Ven- 
eration is not spoken of at all in our 
modern Psychologies. In fact, the 
matter is relegated to religion, and 
our modern Psychologies pretend to 
ignore the whole question of religion 
in connection with education. Venera- 
tion and Spirituality are closely con- 
nected, and Phrenology teaches that 
some of our greatest men were noted 
for both these qualities of mind. If 
people would appreciate more these 
two organs of Spirituality and Ven- 
eration, they would greatly disapprove 
of the removal of the motto “In God 
we trust” from our coins. 

Another topic that engages the coun- 
try at large is the matter of frenzied 
finance. We see men in the highest 
positions of trust prostituting their 
powers for their own aggrandizement. 
Men who were thought to be pillars 
of society are found in the present 
crisis to be greatly wanting in com- 
mon honesty. Now, Phrenology 
points out that only men _ with 
large Conscientiousness and Prudence 
should be placed in positions of trust. 
A man may be fairly honest, and do 
very well with small Conscientious- 
ness, provided he is not exposed to 
great temptation. But men holding 
positions as Trustees or Bank Presi- 
dents must be above the average in 
Conscientiousness, and if the truths of 
Phrenology were more generally un- 
derstood and appreciated, we would 
see a better type of men holding these 
responsible offices. We read of Sir 
Walter Scott sacrificing his health and 
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life in the vain endeavor to pay off, 
the debts of his publishers, which, as a \ 
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matter of fact, he was not really bound 4 Mr. Elliott gives examinations 


to do. Many other instances might 
be quoted of men sacrificing their lives 
and fortunes lest they might injure the 
interests of those depending upon 
them. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING 
TALKS. 


The Wednesday Morning Talks for 
January were upon Physiognomical 
topics, and proved quite interesting 
to a large number of ladies and gen- 
tlemen who assembled from week to 
week. The guests of honor during 
the month were: Mrs. Cornelia S. 
Robinson, President of the Happy 
Hour Club; Mrs. John Glaser, Mrs. 
E. J. Dye, Mrs. Philip Yancey, Dr. 
Elizabeth H. Muncie, Miss Jeannette 
Baird, President of the Portia Club; 
Mrs. John Fowler Trow, President of 
the Post Parliament Club; Miss Mar- 
garet Pascal, of the Pascal Institute ; 
Miss Alice L. Drew, Mrs. J. J. 
Schwartz, Miss Louise Schroeder, 
Mrs. Elizabeth W. Griffiths, Rev. 
Albert B. King, Mr. C. A. Busch, 
Miss M. C. Hammann, and Mrs. M. 
W. Ferris, among others. 

During February, the subject was 
Child Culture, and the guests of 
honor were: Mrs. Aso-Neith Cochran, 
Mrs. May Wright Sewall, Mrs. Tris- 
tram Coffin, Mr. S. V. Rehart, Mr. 
Clyde Balston, Mrs. J. F. Deleot, Mr. 
W. H. Vanderbilt, Mr. Chas. Blake- 
slee, and Miss A. Merceret, among 
others. 

Morning Talks for April—Topics: 
Character in Handwriting. Ist, 
Round; 8th, Pointed; 15th, Ornate; 
22d, Irregular; 29th, Bold. 

Morning Talks for May.—Topics: 
Character in Personality. 6th, In 
Dress ; 13th, Colors; 20th, The Walk; 
27th, The Voice. 

Character Demonstrations after 
each talk. 


: daily at No. 4 Imperial Buildings, and 


| weekly classes are held for instruction 
‘in Phrenology. The Fellows of the 


Institute hold monthly meetings, when 
Papers are read and discussions are 
arranged for the mutual benefit of all 
present. 


THE BRITISH PHRENOLOGI- 
CAL SOCIETY, INCOR- 
PORATED. 


Dr. C. W. Withinshaw, L.R.C.P., 
L.R.C.S., L.M. Edin., lectured at the 
monthly meeting on Feb. roth last, 
in London, taking for his subject, W. 
E. Gladstone, the Great British States- 
man, whose character and work he 
studied from a phrenological point of 
view. 

Mr. James Webb, President of the 
Society, took the chair. There was, 
as usual, a crowded audience, and a 
very interesting lecture was given. 
Some portraits giving front and side 
views of the remarkable head of Mr. 
Gladstone were shown by means of a 
lantern, by Mr. George Hart-Cox, 
who kindly lent the apparatus. In 
the course of his lecture Dr. Within- 
shaw gave some measurements which 
indicated the unusual size of Glad- 
stone’s head in all its parts. The cir- 
cumference was above rather than 
under 24 inches, and the frontal pro- 
jection 12% inches. The width at 
Destructiveness 634 inches; width at 
Cautiousness 7% inches; and at Cal- 
culation 514 inches. Height, 5% 
inches, and the saggital arch measured 
1334 inches from the root of the 
nose over the top of the head to the 
occipital protuberance. 

A brisk discussion followed the lec- 
ture, in which the following took part: 
Messrs. H. C. Donovan, J. B. Eland, 
A. Morris, J. Nayler, A. Wakeling, 
James Webb, Geo. Hart-Cox, Miss 
Denning, and William Cox. 
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The lecturer replied to some ques- 
tions and criticisms, and acknowledged 
a vote of thanks which was accorded 
to him on the motion of Mr. Eland, 
for his able, instructive and interest- 
ing lecture. 

Reported by Wm. Cox. 


FIELD NOTES. 


L. E. Slocum is making a phreno- 
logical tour of south-eastern South 
Dakota. 

George Cozens is making a phreno- 
logical tour of Grand Forks, North 
Dakota; Crookston, Minn., etc. He 
writes that there is considerable inter- 
est in Phrenology in these Western 
towns. 

H. W. Richardson, LL.D., is en- 
gaged in Phrenological work in Sar- 
nia, Canada. 

D. M. King is continuing his Phren- 
ological work in Mantua, Ohio, where 
he has met with much success. 

Dr. J. M. Fitzgerald is giving lec- 
tures before various Clubs and So- 
cieties in Chicago, and is succeeding 
in interesting the people of that city 
in the science of Phrenology. We 
wish him every success. 

Owen H. Williams has been giving 
examinations in Washington, D. C., 
for several weeks. He is an Agent 
for Phrenological Literature and takes 
subscriptions for THE PHRENOLOGICAL 
JouRNAL. 

H. W. Smith is giving lectures and 
examinations at Mortonville, Kan. 

C. W. Tyndall is doing phreno- 
logical work in Hastings, Nebr. 

Joe Michel, graduate of A. I. P., is 
located in Spokane, Wash. 

Geo. Markley, assistant editor of 
the Phrenological Era, is in Pittsburg, 
Pa. 

Henry Hughes (Class of 1870) 
writes us from Santa Rosa, Calif. 

Geo. W. Savory (Class ’06) has 
returned to Claremont, Calif. 

W. J. Logan (Class ’06) has re- 
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tured to Canada. 

W. D. Lamb (Class of 1889) is 
located at Plumas, Man., Canada, 
where he is publishing a weekly 
paper. 

M. Tope resides at Bowerston, O., 
from which place he publishes his 
monthly magazine, The Era. 

m Otto Hatry is located at Pittsburg, 

a. 

Miss Fowler .makes daily examina- 
tions at the American Institute of 
Phrenology, New York City, and 
gives instructions in Phrenology. 

W. E. Youngquist writes us that 
on his return to Sweden from Lon- 
don, in December, he lectured in ten 
cities and towns, giving seventeen 
lectures in all in Denmark and 
Sweden. 

A. A. Tanner has been lecturing at 
Locust, Idaho. 


S. D. Allen, of San Diego, Cal., 
writes for literature on Phrenology, 
and says his mother knew O. S. 
Fowler in Heath, Franklin County, 
Mass., about 1825, when he was 
eleven years old. 

On Jan. 31st, Miss Fowler visited 
Dover, N. J., on the invitation of Mr. 
George Singleton, and lectured before 
the Men’s Society at Wharton on 
Phrenology. The chair was taken by 
Mr. A. M. Ryan. A number of 
teachers responded to the invitation, 
which was sent out extensively 
throughout the neighborhood. Miss 
Fowler examined three representa- 
tive gentlemen at the close, including 
the Mayor. 

On Feb. 3rd, Miss Fowler lectured 
before the Men’s Society in Dover, 
when Charles D. Platt, Vice-Superin- 
tendent of Schools, occupied the chair. 
There was an excellent audience, and 
the room, which was the lecture room 
in connection with the Memorial Pres- 
byterian Church, was an inspiration 
to speak in, as Miss Fowler declared. 
She made six examinations at the 
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close, one gentleman examined being 
S. Millard, of Belfast, Ireland; while 
in the audience was a lady who came 
from Huddersfield, England, and who 
remembered hearing Mr. and Mrs. 
Fowler lecture in that town some fifty 
years ago. She brought with her, as 
great treasures, the portraits of Prof. 
Fowler and his wife, and showed them 
to the lecturer. Three of her grown 
up children were with her; one had 
had an examination in New York, 
and was doing well. 


Among the audience was Rev. W. 
Halliday, Mr. and Mrs. F. R. Ben- 
nett and Miss Bennett, Edgar E. 
Brooks, John R. Dalrymple, E. B. 
Pitcher, and W. M. Searing, and 
others. 

The next day Miss Fowler was 
kept busy with appointments for 
examinations. 


On March 5th, Miss Fowler ad- 
dressed the New York Women’s Leg- 
islative League, on “Vital Problems 
Concerning Women and Children, 
and the Laws Referring Thereto.” 
Miss Fowler spoke of the compulsory 
school laws, and the need of more 
moral training in the schools, and 
showed some children’s skulls to in- 
dicate large and small Veneration. 
“If the children in this generation,” 
she said, “are not taught to show re- 
spect for their superiors and their 
Heavenly Father, the heads of the 
next generation will be noticeably de- 
ficient in this and other moral facul- 
ties.” She then spoke of the sanc- 
tity of the home, and encouraged the 
women to stand firm as a body in up- 
holding the sacredness of the mar- 
riage laws. A good deal had been 
said lately about Trial Marriages and 
Race Suicide, she said, but she de- 
precated the lack of interest that 
many mothers took in the bringing 
up of their children, and regretted 
that there were some women who en- 
couraged Trial Marriages. Dr. Har- 
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riet Keating, in thanking the speaker 
for her address, said that American 
women often shirked the responsibili- 
ties of motherhood, which should be 
the highest glory of womanhood. 
Mrs. Devereaux Blake, the President, 
agreed with the speaker in thinking 
that young men should be trained to 
become good fathers, and cited one 
case of a mother who told her she had 
six boys, of whom she was proud to 
say that all were prepared to become 
proper husbands and fathers. Mrs. 
Bent, Mrs. Benedict, and Mrs. Tuttle, 
among others, joined in the discus- 
sion. 


OBITUARY. 
Dr. Mary Woop-A.ten. 


On January 21st Dr. Mary Wood- 
Allen was called to her final rest. She 
was the author of a number of popular 
hygienic books, and at one time edited 
the popular monthly called “American 
Mothernood.” Some of her writings 
have been on the following topics: 
“Almost a Man”; “Almost a Wo- 
man”; “Teaching the Truth”; “Child 
Confidence Rewarded”; “Marvels of 
Our Bodily Dwelling,” etc. She was 
an ardent believer in Phrenology, and 
paid a glowing tribute to the useful- 
ness of the Science at one of Miss 
Fowler’s Morning Talks in 1907. 


She possessed a philosophic mind 
which assisted her greatly in her writ- 
ings. 

Morris K. Jesup. 


Morris K. Jesup, the New York 
banker and philanthropist, died Jan- 
uary 22nd, at the age of seventy-seven. 
He was a man universally respected 
for his business genius and the many 
philanthropic efforts which he pro- 
moted. 


ERRATA. 
Credit is due to Mr. Charles Todd 
Parks for diagrams on Page 38. 
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FOWLER & WELLS CO. 


On February 29, 1884, the FOWLER & WELLS CO, was incorpora- 
ted under the laws of the State of New York as a Joint Stock Company, 
for the prosecution of the business heretofore carried on by the firm of 


Fowler & Wells. ; 


The change of name involves no change in the nature and object of 


the business, or in its general management. 


payable to the order of 


All remittances should be made 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. 
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CURRENT EXCHANGES. 


“Character Builder,” Salt Lake 
City, Utah—Contains an article on 
“The Advance of Prohibition”; an- 
other on “Moving Picture Shows,” 
and another on “Build a Character,” 
all of which are interesting articles, 
and should be read to be appreciated. 


“Phrenological Era,” Bowerston, O. 
—“Bliss and Blister” is the title of the 
first article, by the editor, M. Tope, 
which treats quite exhaustively of the 
subject of happiness in married life. 
“Elvin’s Rose,” by Prof. H. W. Rich- 
ardson, is a continued story. The 
magazine contains many interesting 
items of news. 


“Naturopath,” New York City.— 
Contains an article on “The Present 
Status of Vegetarianism in the United 
States,” by Rev. Henry S. Clubb; an- 
other on “Diet for Corpulent People,” 
by Benedict Lust; and still another 
on “The Science of Deformities,” by 
the same writer, all of which deal with 
important subjects in a practical and 
sensible way. 

“American Motherhood,” Coopers- 
town, N. Y.—Contains an article on 
“Spiritual Parenthood,” by Charles 
Edward Rugh, which is an important 
article; another on “A Problem for 
Mothers,” by Mame B. Griffin, which 
is full of good thoughts for trainers 
of the young. 

“New York Press.”—The Feb. 16th 
issue contains an article on “How to 


‘Rid New York of Eyesores,” by Ye 


Village Improvement Society. Illus- 
trations are given of clotheslines being 
stretched from house to house, upon 
which the daily wash is hung; also 
of the dust man emptying his cans in 
a careless manner so that the wind is 
scattering the dust in all directions. 
We wish the Society every success in 
its reorganization. 

“Medical Times,’ New York.— 
“The Ovarian Temperament,” by Geo. 
H. Swayze, M.D., is an article that 
should be widely read, as it has been 
well thought out. One editorial is on 
“Capital Punishment of Mentally De- 
fective Murderers,” which is highly 
interesting from a psychological point 
of view. 
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Reviews 


The Prolongation of Life. Opti- 
mistic Studies. By Elie Metchnikoff. 
Illustrated. Cloth, 343 pages. Price, 
$2.50 net. 


Elie Metchnikoff is the Sub-direc- 
tor of the Pasteur Institute, Paris. 
The above work is the English trans- 
lation, edited by P. Chalmers Mitchell, 
M.A., DSc. Oxon., Hon. LL.D., 
F.R.S., Secretary of the Zoological 
Society of London; Corresponding 
Member of the Academy of Natural 
Sciences of Philadelphia. 


This book is a sequel to The Nature 
of Man, which was brought out sev- 
eral years ago, and was one of the 
remarkable books of the decade. The 
author has devoted many years of 
study to the subject of old age and its 
improvement and prolongation. The 
subjects discussed are: The Investiga- 
tion of Old Age; Longevity in the 
Animal Kingdom—Relation between 
longevity and size; Longevity in the 
lower animals; Longevity of Man— 
Circumstances which may explain the 
long duration of human life; Natural 
Death amongst Plants; In the Animal 
world; Amongst human beings; 
Should we try to Prolong Human 
Life? Benefit to humanity; Sugges- 
tions for Prolongation of Life; Dis- 
eases that shorten Life; Intestinal 
Putrefaction shortens Life; Psychical 
Rudiments in Man; Human Traits of 
Character Inherited from Apes; Som- 
nambulism and Hysteria as Mental 
Relics; Some Points in the History 
of Social Animals—The Individual 
and the Race; Insect Societies; So- 
ciety and the Individual in the Human 
Race; Pessimism and Optimism; 
Goethe and Faust—Goethe’s Youth, 
Optimism, Old Age; Goethe and 
“Faust,” The Old Age of Faust; 
Science and Morality—Utilitarian and 
Intuitive Morality; Morality and 


Human Nature; Individualism; Or- 
thobiosis. 


“Dame Curtsey’s” Book of Novel 
Entertainments for Every Day in the 
Year. By Ellye Howell Glover. 
Published by A. C. McClurg & Co., 
Chicago, Ill. Price, $1.00 net; By 
Mail, $1.07. 


To both the woman who entertains 
much, and to the one who entertains 
but little will this very complete book 
prove useful. It includes observances 
for every holiday in the year, as well 
as numerous suggestions for all sorts 
of games and diversions for both old 
and young. Many of these are dis- 
tinct novelties. This book has opened 
up possibilities in some of our minor 
holidays that others on this subject 
have overlooked entirely. Hallowe'en, 
April Fool’s Day, Arbor and Labor 
Day, etc., are here shown to be just 
as good subjects for the entertainer 
as Christmas, New /Year’s and 
Fourth of July. This is a splendid 
handy book of information for the 
host and hostess. 


Dr. Ellen. By Juliet Wilbor Tomp- 
kins. Illustrated. Cloth, 280 pages. 
Price, $1.50. Publishers, The Baker 
& Taylor Co., 33 East 17th Street, 
New York. 


This is a vigorous, romantic novel 
of life and love in the California 
Sierras. Doctor Ellen is a medical 
practitioner with plenty of character, 
who, for a sufficiently compelling rea- 
son, sacrifices her future to retire to a 
mountain village. The story of her 
struggle against adverse conditions, 
and of the man who came into her 
life, is dramatic, and has absorbing in- 
terest. 


How to Be Oneself ; New Thought 
Manuals—III. By R. Dimsdale 
Stocker. Paper, 83 Pages. Price, 
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50 Cents. Publishers: L. N. Fowler 
& Co., London, England; and Fowler 
& Wells Co., New York. 

The subjects are: The Keynote of 
Selfhood; The Self and the Subself; 


Publisher's 


AN IRISH VILLAGE INDUSTRY. 


St. Patrick (fifth century) founded 
a church at Donaghmore, and is said 
to have erected a fine cross The 
only industry of the village is the 
manufacture of soap, and this is par- 
ticularly interesting, in that it is car- 
ried on in the old way in which this 
article was made one hundred years 
ago. 


It is not so long ago since the soap 
industry itself monopolized the atten- 
tion of the Press. One heard much 
of cheapening the cost and lessening 
the time of production, by using mod- 
ern methods. Here, in the quiet vil- 
age of Donaghmore, one finds a firm 
which actually takes time to make mild 
soap, maintaining their original meth- 
ods at all costs, and shunning the 
strong, coarse alkalies from which 
other soap is made. This quite re- 
gardless of whether it takes as many 
days to make the soap from the old- 
fashioned materials as it takes hours 
to produce them with caustic soda. 
Modern science has reduced the time 
that many manufacturing operations 
require; for instance, the old process 
of tanning took six months, whereas, 
tanners now turn out leather in as 
many weeks, but every one knows it is 
at the expense of the quality. 


It is idle to attempt to go into the 
technicalities of the trade in this ar- 
ticle, but roughly speaking, the deter- 
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Problems of the Sub-Conscious Self; 
The Individual and Society; A Plea 
for the Larger Humanity. It is a 
book from which everyone can gain 
something. 


Department 


ioration of soap is due to the whole- 
sale substitution of chemical for nat- 
ural constituents. At the beginning 
of the last century, all hard soaps were 
made from plant ashes, amongst which 
McClinton’s soaps—the proprietary 
name of the Donaghmore specialties— 
stood very high. When the chemical 
process of making soda-ash from salt 
by treating it with vitriol was invented, 
soda became very cheap, the result 
being that all the soap-makers of 
Great Britain substituted soda for 
plant-ash. They shrank from the 
tedious work of producing the old- 
fashioned soap, and the expense of the 
natural ash, and the result to-day is a 
product which, while it may not show 
its injurious effects on a strong skin, 
will undoubtedly take the bloom off a 
delicate one, and bring the hard lines 
of age before their time. A hundred 
years ago our grandmothers kept their 
lovely complexions without “skin 
foods” and “beauty creams,” or any 
aid but this mild, natural soap and 
pure water. 


Besides the natural salts of plants, 
McClinton’s high-class toilet and shav- 
ing-soaps are made solely from vege- 
table oils. It is not long since the 
manager of the great Beef Trust in 
defending his firm against the charge 
of selling diseased meat, asserted, 
“that tuberculous and diseased animals 
are not used for food, they are made 
into soap.” Many of the much-ad- 
vertised shaving-soaps in the market 
are made by what is known as “the 
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cold process,” the fats being merely 
warmed, and alkali stirred into them. 
Disease germs would not be destroyed 
thereby, and many a man has suffered 
for years from the effects of “a dirty 
shave.” Now the only shaving-soaps 
in the whole world which contain no 
animal facts are McClinton’s. The 
snow-white shaving-cream of this firm 
is a hygienic luxury. 


Why vegetable salts should produce 
milder soap than mineral alkalies, the 
chemist has not yet been able to deter- 
mine, any more than he can tell why 
goods dyed. with natural indigo will 
keep their color long after the chem- 
ically identical product from coal-tar 
has faded to a sickly green. How many 
skin diseases are due to the hasty meth- 
ods of modern manufacturers, and the 
chemical or bacterial constituents of 
the soaps they produce, it is impos- 
sible to say, but such common troubles 
as rash, prickly heat, minor eruptions 
of all kinds, even possibly worse skin 
diseases still, very often date back to 
the use of an impure soap. 


Here, in Donaghmore, old-fash- 
ioned ideals still survive. In this pic- 
turesque spot, for a hundred years or 
more, they have been making soap by 
methods which ensure purity. That 
little village on the hill-side, near the 
placid Irish river, has grown without 
making one sacrifice in the integrity of 
its products. The late Professor Kirk, 
of Edinburgh, for “years had been 
seeking for somebody who could make 
us hard soap without any mixture of 
soda,” and he finally found McClin- 
ton’s soap. “There is something,” he 
wrote, “in the composition of this soap 
which makes it astonishingly curative 
and most agreeable on the skin. 
Lather made from it, instead of dry- 
ing, and so far, burning the skin of 
those using it, has the most soothing 
and delightful effect.” Other authori- 
ties, Dr. Chavasse in his “Advice to a 
Mother,” Chas. J. Glasson, M.D., in 
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“Motherhood,” Professor B. Laynard, 
author of “Secrets of Beauty, Health, 
and Long Life,” Mrs. Earle in her de- 
lightful “Letters to Young and Old,” 
Apollo, the great athlete, the Editor 
of Good Health, all with widely di- 
verse interests, have written of one 
or the other of McClinton’s three 
specialties—Toilet Soap, Hibernia 
Shaving-soap, and Shaving-cream—in 
the same laudatory strain. 

Can it be wondered that the little 
village prospers, in a land where pros- 
perity is not too common, and that this 
firm, far from making a soap for Irish 
people alone, find a knowledge of its 
merits bringing increasing support 
from the four corners of the world? 
For, strange to say, far-away colonies 
use much more of this soap than the 
inhabitants of Great Britain, and if 
people at home were to use it to the 
extent that the New Zealanders do, 
the output of the works would be in- 
creased twenty-fold. Why is this? 
If McClinton’s works were in a 
Whitechapel backyard, employing the 
“cheap alien,” it would be a “London 
firm” with all the glory that suggests. 
In the colonies, however, people judge 
the soap, and finding it good, they 
write for it, for no traveller ever asked 
them for an order! 


We may say the firm believe that 
country) manufacturers should give 
their workers the advantages of the 
country. Every cottage stands in a 
large garden, most of these have half 
an acre, and all the newer cottages are 
detached, and have three bedrooms, a 
kitchen and scullery, the rents of cot- 
tage and garden being from Is. 3d. to 
2s. per week. 


The history of the firm is a striking 
illustration of how a fine industry may 
thrive in an obscure Tyrone village 
in the teeth of the cut-throat competi- 
tion of great manufacturers in the big 
industrial centres, simply through the 
inherent merits of its products. 





